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There Are Few Athoists. 


There are few genuine atheists in the world, even among those who 
call themselves such. § The “animal faith” on which men operate and 
face the future, or come to the aid of fellowmen—the natural faith 
of all life in its forward look—has its own logic. Just as the logic of 
simple conversation implies an aboriginal democracy, so, digging deep- 
er, the logic of simply experiencing physical objects as valid bits of 
a physical world common to me and to all men implies awareness of 
a Thou whose co-presence lends to one’s solitary experience the qual- 
ity of universality. This being the case, no man can be totally alone 
in the world: in so far as he regards his thought, his science, his art 
as valid for all men—the Thou-art is there. § The only genuine atheist 
is the man who believes that there are gulfs between “right” men and 
“wrong” men so great that no bridge can be thrown across them. § The 
depths of darkness, of desperate revolt, of possible disaster now con- 
fronting and explored by the human spirit are a measure of the call 
of this age to greatness. § What history demands of us is not that we 
obliterate the refractory will, but that we share its bitter mental and 
moral adventure, with a will to create, not security, but solidarity. 
It demands, not that we raze the existing to build the new—which 
would mean to cure revolution by revolution—but that we make 
with our obdurate brethren the descent in profundis, as we have made 
with them the commitment to science, and the scientific forecast of 
death, in order to win with them that right and power to affirm which 
is the final strength for men and for nations—Wm.L1AM ERNEST 
Hockinc in Strength of Men and Nations, just published by Harper 
& Bros., New York. 











Letters to the Editors 





Readers Continue Discussion of Smoking 





Russian Roulette 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

In the present discussion of smoking, 
I hope OUTLOOK readers will not overlook 
the November 1959 Reader’s Digest lead- 
ing article which says toward its close: 

“The industry is aware that, even in 
a pro-and-con discussion, its case is weak 
and unconvincing. The doubts, denials, 
questions add up to a ‘minority report’ 
which fails to shift the balance of the 
weighty evidence—accepted by the ma- 
jority of cancer researchers and public- 
health agencies—indicting cigarette smok- 
ing as a major cause of lung cancer. 

“One physician (a cigarette smoker) 
who subscribes to this minority report 
says that lung cancer probably strikes 
only those smokers who are cancer-sus- 
ceptible and leaves unscathed those 
smokers who are cancer-immune. Even 
if this theory is accepted, how can any 
smoker know whether he is immune or 
susceptible? The doctor shrugs. 

“*Perhaps smoking is like playing Rus- 
sian roulette,’ he says jokingly. ‘There 
may always be the chance that the bullet- 
loaded chamber is meant for you.’ 

“The men of the tobacco industry are 
not being fooled. They know that their 
task now is to get the gun ‘unloaded’ be- 
fore a new generation of customers de- 
cides that the game is silly, the stakes 
too high.” 

READER. 


He Can't Quit 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Words fail to express adequately my 
appreciation of the three pages of your 
October 19 issue telling of the evils of 
cigarette smoking. I often tell people that 
“TI can’t quit.” The reason, as they under- 
stand, is that I have never started. I 
think of the advertisements as announc- 
ing, “There is less danger in this brand 
than any other,” or “This brand is so 
much more satisfying than any other that 
it is well to take the risk of using it.” 

I wish our church papers would all give 
more attention to this cause. The only 
magazine that I know of that deals with 
it is the Reader’s Digest. I hope THE 
OUTLOOK will deal with it some more. 

CHARLES S. RAMSAY. 
Arlington, Tenn. 


“Drinking Christians” 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Issues like THr PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
of Oct. 19 (Smoking Christians) confirm 
what I have long felt. Tur OUTLOOK has 
a real ministry in the church in that it 
affords a sounding board on subjects that 
too often lay dust-covered in the most re- 
mote corner of the church’s attic. The 
spirit of honest inquiry inevitably makes 
for some attending Christian growth as 
the subjects are explored. It is right to 
hear the “unheard” side. 

In this regard I hope one day to see THE 
OvTLooK ask the frank question as to 
whether there is anything good that can 
be said for the Christian who drinks. 
(There are some, one suspects!) There 
is some airing out on this subject that 
would be helpful, I dare to feel. 

Mind you, I’m not advocating anything. 
I just suspect that there is an “unheard” 
side in this matter also. May my name be 
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withheld so that my reputation may be 
upheld... 


x. 
Academy Idea 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


A Presbyterian Academy (OUTLOOK, 
Oct. 26) would serve our church well as 
a unifying force. Qualified members could 
here discuss the problems facing Presby- 
terianism and the world, level differences 
of opinion through discussion and present 
their suggestions to the General Assembly. 

This idea furthers the traditional Pres- 
byterian desire for order. 

KAREL WOJTECH. 
State College, Glassboro, N. J. 


What Stewardship Motivation? 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

In this season when the stewardship 
ideal is being emphasized throughout the 
churches I am particularly concerned 
about the kind of advertising used by our 
Division of Higher Education, a sample 
of which appears on page 10 of your Oc- 
tober 12 issue. 

On the basis of that advertisement, one 
might wonder what the church colleges 
would do without “the Soviet challenge.” 
Is it the raison d’etre of our colleges and 
seminaries simply to “become even more 
vital for America’s educational system” 
and to give Christian emphases to the lib- 
eral arts in order that our culture may be 
preserved? Must the work of Christian 
Education be thus defined by reference 
to “the competition of ideas”? Have we 
no mission of our own to accompany 
through higher education, whose reason 
for being lies not in responses to temporal 
challenges (Communism, etc.) but rather 
in obedience to our Lord who gave us the 
Great Commission? Must the work of 
Christian higher education be justified by 
an appeal to our cold-war situation, or is 
it not quite capable of standing on its own 
two feet with its own good reasons? Have 
we no better motivation for support of 
the Christian mission to education than 
the motivation which is used almost every- 
where else in our life by government, pub- 
lie schools, armed forces, civic “improve- 
ment” associations, etc.—namely, the in- 
stinct of self-preservation? 

The advertisement in question surely is 
a piece in the larger picture of the secu- 
larization of stewardship. Our Division 
of Higher Education can surely come up 
with a higher challenge than this. 

But, it is objected, we must be relevant. 
Concern for honoring God must not ob- 
scure the importance of daily decisions 
in the world as it is, a world full of greys, 
in which black and white choices come 
seldom. Granted that the competition of 
idea is important, etc. Nevertheless, one 
wonders if there is such a thing as an 
irrelevant relevance; namely, a relevance 
which fails to bridge any distance, which 
fails to relate, which simply ends up with 
both feet on the same side of an issue. 
This plea for a stewardship more faithful 
to our calling as Christians is not an 
objection against relevance, but a cry for 
the return of relevance, of keeping the 
importance of higher loyalties in the midst 
of the other daily decisions. In other 
words, Calvin may have been right when 
he said, ““‘The chief end of man is not to 
save himself or to be assured that he is 


saved, but to honor God.” 

The importance of America’s educa- 
tional system is beyond question in the 
minds of most Americans, but the im- 
portance of single-minded honoring of 
God is not; and so long as it is not, can 
we be content with urging men to support 
Christian Higher Education simply be- 
cause of “the Soviet challenge’? It would 
seem that when so much of life is already 
oriented around this “Soviet challenge” 
the church has a signal opportunity to 
raise an infinitely higher and wholly dif- 
ferent challenge, summoning men to a far 
grander mission, and reminding them of 
a far more significant victory already ac- 
complished than any we may win in the 
“competition of ideas.” Surely, to follow 
that challenge, to be loyal to that mission, 
to stand upon that victory is not irrele- 
vant. May it not be even more relevant— 
even for our present life in the same world 
with the Soviets among others—than 
building church colleges in feverish fear 
of “the Soviet challenge”? In any case, 
we shall then be seeking not to save our- 
selves, but simply to serve God and his 
Kingdom.... 


Gerrardstown, W. Va. JOHN G. GIBBs. 


On Davidson's Policy 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

As an alumnus of Davidson I regret the 
announced decision (OUTLOOK, Oct. 26) of 
the college trustees that “at this time it 
is not in the best interests to admit Ne- 
groes” and beg the trustees to either re- 
consider or tell us why. As you aptly 
suggested in “Should a College Lead?” 
(OUTLOOK editorial of September 28) “The 
time is running out, and to take the step 
10 years from now is to bow at last, 
with little honor, to what was inevitable.” 

It was in Davidson College that I first 
began to learn the meaning of racial tol- 
erance. I learned it from a fellow-student 
who openly stood up to fraternity brothers 
who were making fun of Negroes. I 
learned it from the president of the college 
who spoke eloquently and movingly in a 
chapel address for tolerance, against 
slurring racial jokes, and for mutual un- 
derstanding between whites and Negroes. 
I learned it from the courageous minister 
who spoke from the pulpit of the Pres- 
byterian Church for tolerance and love 
—and who put his words into action by 
bringing together church members, stu- 
dents, and people from “across the tracks” 
in Christian love. I learned it from the 
president of the college who in 1950 told 
a group of students, white and Negro, who 
were visiting from the summer school at 
Johnson C. Smith University, that David- 
son had a policy of “goodwill” toward 
Negroes. The dream was built. It has 
persisted. At times it becomes a night- 
mare. But it is still there. 

I rejoice in the progress of nine years 
since 1950. For Davidson has now moved 
from a policy of “goodwill” to open exclu- 
sion. Do not misunderstand me, please. 
I say this with complete candor. At last 
we know where Davidson stands. All of 
the alumni know where Davidson stands. 
The whole nation and the world know 
where Davidson stands. In block letters 
nine feet high we can place in front of 
the main building the words: “At this 
time it is not in the best interests to 
admit Negroes.” It will go appropriately 
beneath the Latin inscription which, I am 
told, translates into the words: “Let there 
be light where liberty has arisen.” For 
then the light can shine in the darkness. 
The light of God can shine full in the face 
of the pride of man.... 

Norfolk, Va. WILLIAM B. Appor. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 











e THE WorLD CouNCIL oF CHURCH- 
Es has issued a second appeal to 171 
member bodies in 52 countries to aid 
victims of Typhoon Vera in Japan.... 
e A SIX-YEAR-OLD Jehovah’s Witness 
girl in Atlantic City, N. J., whose parents 
refused to allow her to receive a blood 
transfusion on religious grounds, died 
after an emergency operation. ... e THE 
METHODIST CHURCH’s “professional 
fund-raising service” has helped 268 
Methodist congregations raise $20,438,- 
809 for building programs in the past 
twelve months period. ... e IN LITTLE 
Rock, Ark., the Broadmoor Baptist 
church, whose pastor (Wesley Pruden) 
is a segregationist leader, has been voted 
out of the Pulaski Baptist Association on 
the charge that “Broadmoor does not de- 
sire to cooperate with the Association.” 
... @ A UNITARIAN LEADER (William R. 
Rice, Wellesley Hills, Mass.) said recent- 
ly that he expects many of the Congrega- 
tional-Christian churches which are 
“staying out of” the United Church of 
Christ to join the proposed Unitarian- 
Universalist Association where, he says, 
they will “find themselves very much at 
home.” ... @ THIRTY PROTESTANT MIN- 
ISTERS led by Henry Hitt Crane of De- 
troit stood in a silent vigil for a day at 
the gates of Fort Dethrick, germ warfare 
research center in Frederick, Md., ap- 
pealing for an end to biological weapons 
preparation. Since July 1, a ten-hour 
daily watch has been maintained at the 
entrance of this military post by a pacifist 
group. ... @ RELIGIOUS LEADERS in New 
York, including Dan N. Potter, executive 
director of the Protestant Council, have 
scored newspapers for sensationalizing 
and “glamorizing” youth crime and con- 
tributing to juvenile delinquency by mak- 
ing “heroes” out of teen-age hood- 
lums. .. . e SCOTLAND has a greater need 
for missionaries than Tibet, the Assem- 
bly of the Baptist Union of Scotland was 
told by a missionary to Tibet... . e D1s- 
HONEST QUIZ SHOWS are far more im- 
moral than any “supposed obscene liter- 
ature,” according to J. M. Barr, pastor 
of the First Unitarian Church, Albany, 
N. Y., saying, “This TV business is 
more distasteful to me than almost any 
aspect of Americana to parade before us 
in a long, long time.” .. . e THE U. S. 
SupREME Court has been asked to rule 
on the constitutionality of Maryland’s 
Sunday “blue laws.” 


Anti-Biblical Films 
Get Editorial Blast 


CuIcaco (RNS)—Hollywood’s Bib- 
lical extravaganzas are really anti-Bib- 
lical, The Christian Century has charged. 

In the lead editorial of its Oct. 28 
issue, the undenominational Protestant 
weekly says what is worse is that the 
Protestant churches of this country are 
being used to promote such new films as 
“The Big Fisherman,” “Solomon and 
Sheba” and “Ben Hur.” 

The Century, published here, said such 
films represent Hollywood’s discovery 
“that Bible and bubblebath make an un- 
beatable box office combination.” 

“We cannot remedy everything about 
Hollywood,” the editorial added, “but 
Protestants can at least begin to chal- 
lenge the promotion of lurid distortions 
of the Bible. Protestants need not sub- 
sidize these vulgar efforts to use the Bible 
against himself.” 

Protestant churches, said the Century, 
have been giving publicity in their bul- 
letins and periodicals to such other Hol- 
lywood ‘‘anti-Biblical” productions as 
“The Prodigal,’ “David and Bathshe- 
ba,” “Samson and Delilah,” and “The 
10 Commandments.” 

“Biblical religion grew up in protest 
against the fertility cults of the ancient 
Near East,” the editorial argued. “Could 
it have coped with the subtler perversion 
of our Far West?” 

The magazine declared that some of 
the movie promotional material it has 
received “‘could have been taken from one 
of the 50-cent pornography magazines.” 

Criticizing the huge cost of the films, 
The Century added, “Much of the money 
will come from church people whose 
religious leaders urged their attendance.” 


PRESBYTERIAN PRESIDENT 
LEAVES QUAKER COLLEGE 


WILMINGTON, O. (RNS)—Wilmington 
College, a small (500-student) Quaker 
school here, was left without a president 
when G. Richard Gottschalk, elected to 
the post last May, departed from the 
campus on the eve of his scheduled in- 
stallation because of a dispute over “‘sec- 
tarian” policies. 

A Presbyterian, Dr. Gottschalk, 49, 
is a Syracuse, N.Y., management con- 
sultant and a former president of the city 
board of education there. He left for his 
home in Syracuse after stating he would 
not accept the presidency of the 89-year- 
old college if “sectarianisrhn” was de- 
manded in its administrative policy. 


Seminary Presidents 
See Church’s Concern 


San FRrANcIscO (RNS)—Three Pres- 
byterian seminary leaders declared here 
that the church must concern itself with 
the “beatniks” and other present-day 
problems. 

“We are asking students to listen to 
the world,” Theodore A. Gill, new presi- 
dent of San Francisco Theological Sem- 
inary, said. “We want students to con- 
sider what the beatniks mean, what Zen 
Buddhism means, what the poets and 
artists of today have to say.” 

President James I. McCord of Prince- 
ton (N.J.) Seminary, added that “the 
arts are the most sensitive weathervane 
of the state of the world today and 
tomorrow.” 

The third member of the informal dis- 
cussion groups was President Arthur 
McKay, of McCormick Seminary, Chi- 
cago. He said the church is “concerned 
with man’s quest for meaning—who he 
is and where he is—and not where we’d 
like to think he is.” 

“Too frequently,” Dr. Gill said, “the 
church has supplied answers to ques- 
tions that were never really asked.” He 
said the new seminarians are being taught 
to find the questions that are being asked 
before looking for the answers. 

The seminary heads met following the 
installation of Dr. Gill as president of 
the San Francisco seminary. 


Big Salaries Questioned 
By Dorothy Thompson 


NEw York (RNS)—The popular im- 
pression that the bigger the pay, the better 
the minister is attacked by: Dorothy 
Thompson, noted journalist, in the No- 
vember Ladies’ Home Journal. 

In an article relating the story of her 
growing-up years as the daughter of a 
Methodist minister, Miss Thompson said 
that if a $15,000 minimum salary were 
to be set for college-educated ministers, 
“pulpits would be crowded with young 
careerists calculating the ministry to be 
a better bet than most other ‘profes- 
sions.’ ” 

“T am not opposed to better salaries 
for ministers,” she said, but several “‘her- 
esies” are to be found which relate to 
them. She said one such heresy is that the 
standard of living and standard of life 
are the same thing. 

“Another,” she said, “is that there is 
no essential difference between ‘medicine, 








teaching, social welfare’ and the min- 
istry. The ministry is service to God and 
via that service to humanity, reaches 
through the soul. The other services can 
be performed by atheists.” 

Miss Thompson said her criticism was 
leveled at a number of recent articles 
in church and lay publications calling 
attention to “the miserable salaries paid 
to Protestant ministers.” Asserting that 
religious life has ever been one of “‘vol- 
untary” poverty and sacrifice, she said 
that “religious leadership is a quiet 
thing, and the best of it is unrecorded.” 

“Tt is manifest,” she explained, “in the 
homes that do not break up, in the young 
people who do not go astray, in the ma- 
terial and spiritual crises that are met 
without public knowledge, in those per- 
sons who meet misfortune and even death 
serenely. 

“A community with great religious lead- 
ership is one imbued with love, fragrant 
with Christian charity, calm in inner com- 
munal security—and such leadership can- 
not be had by advertising for it on the 
money market.” 

It is rare in any case, Miss Thompson 
added. “But since we need not be with- 
out some insight into the lives of saints, 
we do know that it is never to be found 


in those concerned to any appreciable 
degree with money.” (Editorial, page 8) 


Evangelism Leader Warns 
Against Class Appeals 


MILWAUKEE, WIs. (RNS)—A Protes- 
tant leader said here that it might be one 
of the “tragedies” of Protestantism that 
it is beaming its message to the middle 
and upper classes. 

Harold H. McConnell of New York, 
acting executive director of the Depart- 
ment of Evangelism of the National 
Council of Churches, told the Milwaukee 
Ministerial Association that too often 
congregations fail to reach persons of all 
races and in all stations of life. Address- 
ing a seminar on evangelism in the city 
church, he said: 

“The evangelism of our day must meet 
the needs of the community in which the 
church is located. . If anything is 
needed in the program of the church it is 
an emphasis on love for people as people 
and as equals in the sight of God.” 

Dr. McConnell remarked that while the 
church is at its most prosperous state 
outwardly, the social order of the United 
States appears to be at its worst. With 
crime on the increase and mental hos- 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel: Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: David 
H. Burr, Royster Memorial church, Norfolk, 
Va., and W. Kirk Allen, First church, Kings- 
port, Tenn. Mr. X speaks for laymen. 


STATUS AT DEATH? 

Here is a question from Jamaica, 
N. Y. Does the time of one’s death 
have any bearing upon his entering 
into the Kingdom of Heaven? For ex- 
ample, if a man of 35 dies when he is 
considered a good man by our stand- 
ards, has he a better assurance of 
heaven than if he had lived longer and 
died when he might be considered a 
bad man? Or the reverse might be 
true—what is the effect of death on 
good or bad times in our lives? 


Burr: That is a strange question and 
I am not sure whether we would all agree 
on this, but I can remember when I was 
growing up that often the Sunday school 
superintendent or the minister would say, 
“Don’t go into this place, or don’t go to 
a movie, because you wouldn’t want to 
die at that hour and have God find you 
there.” I don’t think that God judges 
us by what we happen to be doing in the 
particular moment, but that God judges 
us for our total lives and so I think the 
answer here would be that God doesn’t 
judge us because of one particular thing 
in our lives, but that God judges us for 
the total time that we live. 

Mr. X: There is one real fallacy here 


as I see it. The person who wrote this 
letter said that if a man dies at 35 when 
he is considered a good man by our 
standards. Judging a man by our stand- 
ards is of no consequence whatsoever. It 
is the true evaluation of his belief by 
God that counts, not what we think of 
him. 

Burr: What we might think of as 
bad might in God’s eyes be good. 


EXORCISED SPIRITS 
What was exorcism of evil spirits 
and is it done any more? 

ALLEN: Of course, exorcism of evil 
spirits simply means the casting out or 
removing of evil spirits from a person. 
I think we must realize that terminology 
has changed and definitive ideas of sick- 
ness have changed. We used to speak of 
a particular illness as rheumatism. We 
call it arthritis now, or bursitis, depend- 
ing on where it is and how it affects us. 
Therefore, I think we must recognize that 
evil spirits in the time of the New Testa- 
ment we would identify by some other 
terminology now, such as mental disease, 
nervous disorders, or the like. And cer- 
tainly these illnesses are being removed 
from human beings today, although pos- 
sibly not in as dramatic a way, although 
I would think that if Peter and John and 
Paul came back today they would think 
that some of the cures brought about in 
some of our hospitals by some of our doc- 
tors are just as miraculous as what they 
did. I would say that we are exorcising 
evil spirits today in the same sense as 
was done in earlier times. 


pitals overflowing, the Protestant church 
has remained largely “ensconced behind 
its four walls,” he said. 


He criticized some churches for en- 
couraging the idea that all religions are 
equal and for substituting a mild sort 
of spiritual experience for a real under- 
standing of the salvation to be found in 
Jesus Christ. 

“This is not just any man being done 
to death by his enemies,” Dr. McConnell 
said. “This was the God-man.” 

He said it is significant that the spirit- 
ual power of the church strikes its lowest 
ebb at times when it presents a low esti- 
mate of the redeeming worth of Christ. 


Giving Record for ‘58 
Sets New High Mark 

New York (rNs)—Contributions by 
members of 49 Protestant and Eastern 
Orthodox denominations in the U.S. to- 
taled a record $2,352,159,290 in 1958, 
compared to $2,206,593 ,817 for 52 bodies 
reporting the previous year. 

Gifts for benevolences—home and for- 
eign missions and overseas relief— 
amounted to $473,911,895, or 20.2 per 
cent of the total for the 49 groups, slight- 
ly above the percentage for 1957. 

The figures were reported here by 
Thomas K. Thompson, executive direc- 
tor of the National Council of Churches’ 
Department of Stewardship and Benev- 
olence. 

Giving in 40 church bodies which re- 
ported comparable figures in 1958 and 
1957 increased almost seven per cent last 
year, the report said. Total congrega- 
tional expenses, including staff salaries, 
building maintenance, repairs and utili- 
ties, rose almost six per cent to $1,811,- 
719,806. Benevolences increased about 
seven per cent to $451,905,341. 

Per capita contributions in the 40 de- 
nominations averaged $62.25, Mr. 
Thompson said. Highest per member giv- 
ing for all purposes, he added, was re- 
corded by the Free Methodist Church 
with $243.95. Second was the Seventh- 
day Adventist with $217.31. The Pilgrim 
Holiness Church was third with $194.85, 
followed by the Evangelical Free Church 
of America with $182.27. 

Church building expenditures, report- 
ed by only 25 denominations, totaled 
$358,358,112, or 32.5 per cent of the 
congregational expenses reported by the 
same groups. In 1957, 21 communions 
reported spending $267,932,650 for new 
buildings, or 28 per cent of congrega- 
tional expenses. 


Profit: $42 Million 

LoNDON (RNS)—A stock market boom 
following the Conservative Party elec- 
tion victory netted a “paper” profit of 
around $42,000,000 for the Church of 
England, a report here stated. The church 
is one of the largest investors in British 
industry. 
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Christian Witness in Nationalistic Movements 


URING THE nineteenth century 

the technological culture of the West 
began to spread explosively throughout 
the world. Usually it took the form of 
colonialism—foreign rule in the interest 
of trade and the development of natural 
resources with foreign capital and man- 
agement. As a temporary stage in the 
development of young nations colonialism 
was not without advantages: it provided 
stable government, education, public serv- 
ices and the “infrastructure” of develop- 
ment—that is, roads, railways, harbors 
and the basic economic organization for 
growth. 


But colonial regimes seldom regarded 
themselves as temporary; they expected 
to last indefinitely. In recent years, es- 
pecially during and since World War II, 
the conviction has been growing through- 
out the world that the permanent sub- 
jection of one people to another is inde- 
fensible, and during the same period 
colonial rule has been coming to an end 
and in one great area after another. At 
least six hundred million people in Asia 
and Indonesia have gained national in- 
dependence. The same surge toward free- 
dom is now gaining momentum in Africa. 
French colonies have become autonomous 
republics in a new French commonwealth, 
but one of them, Guiana, has chosen com- 
plete independence instead. Ghana gained 
independence within the British family 
of nations in 1957, other West African 
countries are well on the way. A freedom 
movement is active in the Belgian Congo, 
with repercussions in Angola (under Por- 
tuguese rule). The presence of relatively 
large numbers of permanent residents of 
European and Asian race and culture in 
Eastern and Southern Africa makes emer- 
gence into autonomous nationhood much 
more difficult; but in East Africa es- 
pecially substantial progress is being 
made in responding to African aspira- 
tions. 


The Urge to Be Free 


This widespread urge toward freedom 
takes the name of nationalism. The first 
goal of a subject people is to throw off 
the foreign yoke and be free. A recent 
affirmation by leaders of an independence 
movement in Belgian Congo is typical. 
It reads in part: 

“In his own country a man’s rights 
should prevail. ... 

“Any people persecuting . .. another 


will receive punishment from men and 
rebuke from God. 





DR. CARPENTER is acting general secretary 
of the International Missionary Council and 
formerly executive secretary of the Africa 
Committee of the Division of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the National Council of Churches. 
He wrote The Way in Africa, the interde- 
nominational study book for adults for 1959. 
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By GEORGE W. CARPENTER 


In addition to the interest of this 
article in its own right it will be 
found of particular value with ref- 
erence to the 18th Ecumenical 
Student Conference on the Chris- 
tian World Mission at Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, Ohio, Dec. 27- 
Jan, 2. The conference is being 
sponsored by the Commission on 
World Mission (formerly the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement) of the 
National Student Christian Fed- 
eration. 

“Therefore, chiefs, recorders, counsel- 
lors and elders, be awake, be ready. In 
chains, imprisonment, trials, hunger and 
death be joyful, for we suffer for the sake 
of our country, which God in the highest 
made for us.... 

“It is good to rule, but not to be ruled. 
Be strong!” 

Echoes of the American Revolution seem 
to ring through this statement and many 
like it. Not least notable is the frequently 
recurring reference to God, the creator 
and judge of the nations, the author of 
freedom, who gives to each people its 
dwelling place. It is not by accident that 
Christians, animated with Biblical faith 
in such a God, often feel called to support 
and even to lead nationalist movements. 

Until the struggle for freedom is won 
the issues are simple. Liberty is good, 
anything that stands in the way is bad. 
Even after the attainment of independ- 
ence the movement may continue for some 
time by its own momentum. If the new 
government is weak, ineffective or ill- 
advised, its failures can be charged to 
the former ruling power, which becomes 
a scapegoat for faults not its own. Fear 
of falling again under foreign political 
or economic control can be used to rally 
popular support even for a poorly run 
administration. ‘“‘Self-government is more 
important than good government” is a 
plausible slogan. 


A New Danger 


But this situation does not last. A 
nation has to learn to stand on its own 
feet and move forward. The task of 
building a new nation in this modern 
world is hard, long, and intricate. It 
demands powers of statesmanship, ad- 
ministrative skills, a mature wisdom and 
a devotion to the public interest, that are 
apt to be in short supply—especially in 
a new nation with limited experience in 
self-government. Persons possessing these 
gifts are not necessarily the ones in whose 
hands power is placed. There is always 
danger that a young nation will fall into 
some new despotism, not this time at the 


hands of a foreign power, but in subjec- 
tion to an indigenous dictatorship which 
rules by force because it lacks the wis- 
dom and patience to make democracy 
work. 

In many instances the basic issue is 
that of achieving a single national loyal- 
ty embracing and sustaining the whole 
country and all its peoples, where the 
prior loyalties were on a much smaller 
scale. How big is a “nation”? The 
Iroquois Indians of America, numbering 
at most a few tens of thousands, were a 
confederation of five ‘‘nations,” five sep- 
arate groups, each held together by the 
loyalty of its members toward each other. 
Any nationalist movement has to build 
upon the existing loyalty-bond of its sup- 
porters. It can include only those who 
already feel themselves to be in some real 
sense one people. It is apt to emphasize 
the differences from those on the outside 
in order to reinforce the national identity 
uniting the group. Hence, in relation to 
the scale of modern states, nationalism is 
apt to be sectional, even divisive, rather 
than a unifying factor. Cultural and 
religious factors become the elements of 
politics. For instance, Ceylon is an 
island, not too large to develop national 
institutions readily; but it is not one 
community. Tamils and Buddhists are 
separate cultural groups, far from ready 
to sink their differences in a common 
nationhood. 


This problem of loyalties is particu- 
larly acute where several peoples of dif- 
ferent racial origins, languages and cul- 
tures have migrated into the same terri- 
tory, each of them regarding the country 
as their national homeland. The Union 
of South Africa is the most serious case. 
Afrikaner nationhood is focussed in the 
Nationalist Party, which holds dominant 
political power. It seeks to establish a 
republic enshrining its doctrine of apart- 
heid (separate national development for 
the diverse ethnic groups). African po- 
litical and social aspirations center large- 
ly in the African National ‘Congress, 
Asians form another distinct group with 
“national” aspirations; and the “colour- 
ed” people (of mixed European, African 
and Malay ancestry) form a group dis- 
tinct from all the others. It is clearly 
impossible for all these “nations” to at- 
tain mutually exclusive goals within the 
same homeland. It is doubtful whether 
the Afrikaner ideal of separation can be 
carried out without economic suicide or 
without disastrous social effects. An in- 
clusive national loyalty embracing all the 
peoples of the Union seems to be the 
only constructive and permanent solution. 


In such situations the Christian “min- 
istry of reconciliation” is of crucial im- 
portance. Lines of separation must be 
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crossed, antagonisms must give place to 
co-operation. Christians start with the 
conviction that in Jesus Christ the ‘“‘mid- 
dle wall of partition” has already been 
broken down. All Christians are 
people in Christ. Even more basically all 
people are children of the same Creator- 
God, made of one blood and members, 
under God, of the same human family. 
Christ is Lord of the church and Lord of 
the world, and the calling of the church 
is to make that Lordship evident both 
within its own life and in every human 
relationship. 


The Church Under Judgment 

As Christians cope with these issues, 
both as individuals and in the corporate 
life of the church and nation, the church 
also comes under judgment. A fresh real- 
ization arises that the church itself must 
exemplify the “gathering of the nations,” 
both in the personal relations of its 
members, in the inclusiveness of its con- 
gregational life, and in the world-em- 
bracing fellowship of which the local 
congregations are a part. The failure of 
many Christians to “cross frontiers’ in 
their own friendships and attitudes is 
one of the major stumbling blocks to the 
acceptance of the gospel in the new 
nations. Events in the so-called “Chris- 
tian nations’ of the West are all too 
often used to discredit Christianity in 
Asia and Africa. Christians there are 
compelled to accept the reproach and to 
apologize for what they cannot condone. 
This does not commend the gospel to the 
unbeliever. 

What is it, then, that does commend 
the gospel? Perhaps most of all it is the 
quality of person that results when the 
new life that is in Christ comes to full 
expression. The young nations have tre- 
mendous need for persons whose primary 
motive is devotion to the public good, 
who are able to think boldly and judge 
wisely because their own spirits have 
been set free from bondage to self, to 
tradition, or to false or temporary goals. 
Neither the ancient religions of Asia and 
Africa nor the pseudo-faith of modern 
secularism has this liberating power. 
They lack even the basic conception of 
committed personality which is central in 
Christianity. For this reason Christian 
faith does in fact provide an element 
essential to the healthy growth of society. 
Not only in posts of conspicuous leader- 
ship but in thousands of unheralded posi- 
tions of service Christians are bearing 
effective witness by their contribution to 
the building of the new society. 

A Common Faith 

This is possible only by virtue of the 
fact that Christianity has already taken 
root as a living, indigenous force within 
the social fabric of almost every country. 
A common religious faith is one of the ties 
by which nationalism builds up the co- 
hesiveness of a people. If the Christian 
minority is regarded as “foreign” its ad- 
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herents become outcasts and may suffer 
severely. The saving fact is that the 
gospel is universal; it belongs not to one 
culture but to all mankind, and Chris- 
tian citizens in every country are able 
and eager to identify themselves with 
the highest national interest. An Indo- 
nesian Christian remarks: ‘We Chris- 
tians have to show that we are just as 
good revolutionaries as anyone else.” Na- 
tionalism is arousing many Christians 
out of a “ghetto mentality” in to which 
they were falling, and thrusting them 
into the main streams of national life. 
And when the first fever of revolu- 
tionary enthusiasm abates it is the Chris- 
tian, with his commitment to eternal 
values and his sense of relatedness to all 


@ Could your congregation unite 
with another to the glory of God? 


WE ARE 


By CHARLES 


T IS HIGH TIME we Protestants 

face the fact that we are a divided 
church, try as we may to rationalize the 
presence of different denominations. At a 
recent presbytery meeting, the deplorable 
state of a divided church became unavoid- 
ably obvious. There are a dozen or more 
small Presbyterian churches that could be 
merged with either another nearby Pres- 
byterian church, or with a nearby Meth- 
odist, Evangelical and United Brethren, 
or a Baptist church. 

In one town a Presbyterian church 
with a membership of forty to fifty for 
the past forty years or more continues to 
struggle at a dying rate along with seven 
other churches in a town of less than 
1,000. When one of the elders was ques- 
tioned about the justification for a Pres- 
byterian church of only forty when it 
could be merged with a Methodist church, 
the only answer was, “Oh, we couldn’t 
do that!” This same elder conceded that 
if Jesus came to her town he would unite 
all Christians into one church, but “that 
would be different.” 


A Roadblock 


The truth of the matter is that the re- 
sponsibility for much of the dividedness 
of the church is to be placed at the door- 
step of the local, regional, and national 
organizations of the denomination. While 
there is much talk about ecumenicity, 
there is precious little real ecumenical 
work being done at the grassroots. The 
only way the existence ot these small 
churches can be justified is by honestly 
saying that there are selfish Christians in 
each church who refuse to allow the love 
of Christ to conquer their pride and de- 
sire for position. The words of Christ 
are too easily forgotten: “You know that 





DR. DeSANTO served in the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., before going in 1958 to the 
Community Presbyterian Church (UPUSA), 
Leavenworth, Ind. 


mankind, who is most able to conserve 
what has been gained and to point the 
way forward. 

At such a time as this we may well 
echo the words of Rupert Brooke during 
World War I: 

“Now, God be thanked, 
matched us with his hour.” 

The crisis of nationalism is not of 
our making, it is part of the pattern of 
history, which is in God’s hands. It is 
God too who has thrust forth witness- 
bearers throughout the world for several 
generations past, so that where the na- 
tionalism is active there too the church 
is at work. Often it is a small minority, 
but it is a creative minority, and its wit- 
ness will not go unheard. 


who has 


DIVIDED 


DE SANTO 


the rulers of the Gentiles lord it over 
them, and their great men exercise au- 
thority over them. Not so shall it be 
among you; but whoever would be great 
among you must be your servant, and 
whoever would be first among you must 
be your slave. . . . (Matt. 20:25-26). 
Again, the words of Jesus to the disciples 
in the Upper Room are too soon forgot- 
ten: “If I then, your Lord and Teacher, 
have washed your feet, you also ought to 
wash one another’s feet. For I have given 
you an example, that you also do as I 
have done to you. Truly, truly, I say 
to you, a servant is not greater than his 
master; nor is he who is sent greater than 
he who sent him. If you know these 
things, blessed are you if you do them.” 
(John 13:14-17) 

For God’s sake, let us be honest! How 
can we honestly sing: 
“We are not divided, all one body we, 
One in hope and doctrine, one in charity.” 
The divisions in our midst make liars of 
us. If we were really one in Christ would 
we be separated into different denomina- 
tions competing with one another? Would 





In an accompanying note, 
the author of this article writes, 
“Our church is composed of two 
congregations which came to- 
gether in 1937, after a flood 
wiped out the old town in which 
they were located. The new 
church is situated in the new 
town on the hill. We are really 
united in Christ and experience 
a oneness unsurpassed. | feel 
that other communities can do 
the same, if the ‘powers that 
be’ would only take the lead in 
bringing about union of small 
churches.” 
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we permit several struggling churches to 
exist when sound Christian stewardship 
of money, life, and the gospel cries out 
for unity expressed in organic union. Is 
it not ego-centricity which keeps these 
“mutual admiration societies” going? If 
the vital life breath of the living Christ 
pulsated in our lives would not union 
take place? 


Who Is Calvin? 

Let us make Phillips’ translation of 
1 Corinthians 3:1-5 a little more relevant 
by reading it thus: 


“I, my brothers, was unable to talk to 
you as spiritual men: I had to talk to 
you as unspiritual, as yet babies in the 
Christian life. And my practice has been 
to feed you, as it were, with ‘milk’ and 
not with ‘meat.’ You were unable to di- 
gest ‘meat’ in those days, and I don’t be- 
lieve you can do it now. For you are still 
unspiritual; all the time that there is 


jealousy and squabbling among you you 
show that you are—you are living just 
like men of the world. While one of you 
says, ‘I AM ONE OF LUTHER'S CONVERTS,’ 
and another says, ‘I AM ONE OF CALVIN’s’ 
(and ‘I AM ONE OF WESLEY’S’), are you 
not plainly unspiritual? After all, who is 
LUTHER? Who is CALviIn? Who is WEs- 
Lux? 


Luther, Calvin, Wesley, these were but 
men, servants of Christ. Is Christ di- 
vided ? 

Let us think less of denominational 
statistics, less about our heritage, less 
about our rights, less about pride and 
power, less about preaching points for 
students to practice on, and more about 
the one Lord Jesus Christ whose ministry 
is carried on by the church, i.e. the Body 
of Christ (not bodies)! God grant that 
we who profess to be one in Christ might 
stop bearing his name in vain. 


@ Why did 13 men refuse the leadership of 
an important institution of the Assembly? 


ON MONTREAT POLICY 


By C. GRIER DAVIS 


This statement by the new 
president of the Mountain Re- 
treat Association (Outlook, Oct. 
12, 19), was endorsed by the 
board of trustees and com- 
mended to the church. (Edi- 
torial, page 8) 

N THE BEGINNING I want to 

thank you for the confidence which 
you have shown in me by extending to 
me the call to become president of the 
Mountain Retreat Association and Mon- 
treat College. 

I have had the conviction that God 
called me to preach the gospel and had 
expected to spend my entire ministry in 
the pastorate. The call to Montreat has 
torn me apart. The choice before me was 
to do what I wanted to do or to do what 
it appeared the Lord wanted me to do. 
I have been driven to the conviction that 
this call to Montreat is the call of God 
and I accept it relying on his promises 
and your prayers and counsel and hearty 
cooperation. 


I have been a member of the committee 
to nominate a president since it was first 
appointed and joined the others in pre- 
senting the call to thirteen of the ablest 
men in the Assembly. I am not super- 
stitious but I find a bit of satisfaction 
in the fact that I am number fourteen, 
not number thirteen. 

Each of the thirteen declined the call 
for his own reasons and against his own 
background, but all have recognized the 
greatness of the task and the opportunity. 

I am persuaded that this board should 
face the situation which has made thir- 
teen men reluctant to assume this respon- 
sibility. 

(1) First, there is a consensus that 
Montreat is exceedingly important in the 
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life of our church. Perhaps a former 
moderator is right in saying that ““Mon- 
treat is potentially the most influential 
institution in the Assembly.” 


(2) Second, Montreat is unique as a 
conference ground because it is the only 
one which is operated by and for the 
Assembly. It is the only place to which 
the leadership of the whole church goes 
for worship, study and recreation. 

(3) Third, the General Assembly is 
divided into two groups. Although a 
large part of the Assembly cannot be 
catalogued as belonging to either of these 
groups, the leadership of each group plays 
a major role in the discussion of issues 
before the church. They are sharply di- 
vided, among other things, by their theo- 
logical positions, their attitude toward 
other communions, and their position on 
social questions. These differences come 
to focus in Montreat, in the policies and 
program adopted by this board. 

I am persuaded that the church is more 
united than the differences on controver- 
sial issues would indicate. The church 
is united on the World Missions enter- 
prise, the evangelization of the nation, the 
demands of stewardship and the obliga- 
tion to teach the Word of God to all 
people. 

Nevertheless, the issues which divide 
us are exceedingly important to leaders 
of both points of view. And the Board 
of Directors and the president of Mon- 
treat are often in the middle as the church 
seeks to find and do the will of God. 

(4) Fourth, if these observations are 
true, the “Montreat Situation” is the 
situation of the church as a whole. Mon- 
treat has no problems but such as are 
common to the whole church. The ques- 
tion is whether the church, with its va- 


rious points of view and its unresolved 
controversies can come together in one 
place for worship, study and recreation. 
If it cannot come together for the glory 
of God and the welfare of his church in 
Montreat, it is to be doubted whether it 
could come together anywhere. 

(5) Fifth, the president of Montreat 
does not make the policies which govern 
her affairs. He has one responsibility. 
It is this: to administer Montreat accord- 
ing to the directions of this board. 

You have assumed a solemn obligation 
on behalf of the General Assembly. It 
is your duty to take such measures and 
adopt such policies as will promote the 
best interests of the church as a whole. 
You should be prepared to seek the will 
of God with those who agree with you 
and those who oppose you. You must not 
expect that your point of view will always 
prevail. In this board there should be 
a meeting of minds and hearts and such 
a spirit of goodwill in Christ, that Mon- 
treat may be the place where the whole 
church comes together for worship and 
study and recreation and goes away 
blessed by the Holy Spirit, with new in- 
sights into the meaning of his Word, 
and refreshed for the tasks of the church 
of Christ in the nation and the world. 


Caldwell Deals With 
Tension and Relaxation 

LovISvVILLE, Ky. (RNS)—Tension is 
becoming the “modern equivalent of the 
devil,” Frank H. Caldwell, president of 
the Louisville Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary, said here. “And relaxation is 
coming to be viewed as man’s new re- 
deemer,” he added. 

However, relaxation is not the answer 
to all of life’s tensions, he told some 700 
rural life leaders at the National Con- 
vocation on the Church in Town and 
Country, sponsored here by the National 
Council of Churches. 

“What most of our tensions need is 
organization around a really worthy, 
dominant purpose in life,” said Dr. Cald- 
well. 

“There are people who need to relax 
in trustful confidence in God’s forgive- 
ness,” he added. “But there are others 
who are so relaxed, so full of peace of 
mind about man’s basic needs and hun- 
gers... that they need tensing, they need 
tightening by the One whose tensions led 
him straight to the Cross.” 

D. W. Brooks, general manager of the 
Cotton Producers Association, Atlanta, 
Ga., told delegates that while “general 
Christianity” is a fine thing, only specific 
projects “pull laymen into working for 
world missions.” 

“The typical layman supports his 
church and gives a little to missions once 
in a while” because he sees Christianity 
only in general terms, Mr. Brooks said. 
“My minister helped me to move a little 
in a specific way, and it made me realize 
that I hadn’t moved at all.” 
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EDITORIAL 


What Policy for Montreat? 

It would be a very insensitive person 
who did not wish the best of all success 
for the newly-begun administration at 
Montreat, the conference center of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. What is said 
here is not to diminish by the smallest 
fraction our earlier expression of en- 
thusiasm for the steps being taken there 
under the new leadership. 

However, the program and policies of 
every agency are subject to discussion and 
we propose to raise here a few questions 
with reference to the endorsed expression 
of policy commended recently by the 
Montreat trustees (see page 7). 

It may be that the easily classified 
division of the church into two sections 
is a bit too neat and too superficial. 
There are actually many divisions or 
possible groupings—geographical, theo- 
logical, age; there are activists and 
status-quoists; there are those straining 
for the coming of a better day and there 
are many, many people who want nothing 
better than 1910 or 1643—in some par- 
ticulars. 

When the new president of Montreat 
was announced one unnamed “leader,” 
quoted in a news dispatch, said the new 
official had the approval of “the extreme 
right and the extreme left.” Such super- 
ficial efforts at simplification do small 
credit to those who produce them, in view 
of the historically deep and continuing 
differences of mind and point of view in 
any widespread group of people. 

When the trustees give enthusiastic 
endorsement to suggestions that Mon- 
treat’s policy must perch on a barbed 
wire fence, stepping off on neither side 
so as to seem to fulfill the requirements 
of opposing groups, they are speaking 
with something less than their usual 
judgment. 

Apply the principle to other agencies 
of the church and see what you have— 
compounded confusion and turmoil. 

The General Assembly sets overall 














policies for its agencies and it appoints 
its own representatives. It does not es- 
tablish hydra-headed policies; it sets 
up a policy, and this policy is to be fol- 
lowed even if sometimes afar off. It 
does not name one policy or program for 
East of the Mississippi and another for 
the West, or for people born before 1900 
and those since. 

Every agency or enterprise should at- 
tempt to serve all sections of its support- 
ing group but if it is to coordinate its 
policies with the various and varying 
pulsebeats of its constituents it is doomed 
to misery, frustration and failure. In the 
case of Assembly agencies, the lines of 
responsibility must be recognized—not 
toward any or every group that seeks to 
twist the arm of executives or trustees, 
but in relation to the parent body. What 
does the Assembly say? What is its 
commission ? 

Apply some other principle in the plans 
and programs of men’s, women’s or youth 
programs, in missions and evangelism, 
in education and social concern, and you 
open a Pandora’s Box of conflict, high- 
pressure drives and unbearable accom- 
modation. 

This does not suggest for a minute that 
individuals or groups within supporting 
bodies are to be ignored; it does suggest 
that the standard of our operations and 
the principles which are to guide us may 
possibly be better than the least common 
denominator. 


Ministers’ Salaries 


The report of the Dorothy Thompson 
article from the Ladies Home Journal 
(page 3), points up a difficult and, in 
some ways, a delicate problem. 

It is undeniable that rank-and-file 
ministers are grossly underpaid. They 
know how unbecoming is any effort to 
“better themselves,” and they never want 
to strive for material gain. At the same 
time, officers and members of many con- 
gregations are grossly insensitive to this 
problem and they appear to be perfectly 
willing for the minister to make all the 
sacrifices possible. In most cases where 
there are deficiencies in salaries they can 
be corrected by the kind of generous giv- 
ing that is naturally expected of those who 
are called Christians, though it is also 
true that in many a struggling community 
there are too many churches and the basic 
problem can be solved only through 
merger. 

At the other end of the scale is the 
“big pay” for preachers and what this 
symbolizes. It is easy for the success 
psychology to take over in church affairs 
and for the same considerations that are 
active in the business world to dominate 
this relationship. 

We are proposing, therefore, that our 
readers—laymen and ministers—use our 
columns to discuss this issue—‘“‘Is it pos- 
sible to pay a minister too much? How 
much should he be paid?” 


Comments of under 300 words are 
invited, and even greater brevity will be 
given preference. 


GUEST EDITORS 


Pulpit Promotion 

We congratulate the Bon Ami Co., 
New York, for its 75th year in business 
and its long record of accomplishment. 
But we can’t be as pleasant about its new 
promotion through New York churches. 

We'll spare you the full details. But 
the “Good Friend” project, as it would 
be called, provides cash contributions to 
participating churches based on the re- 
turn of Bon Ami labels from the con- 
gregations. Arrangements have been 
worked out with the churches for collect- 
ing the labels and, in some cases, the 
ministers explain the program from the 
pulpit. Presumably, these clerics first 
speak of cleansing the spirit and then 
the kitchen sink. 

Bon Ami seems pretty sanctimonious 
about what is just another promotion. 
But the venality of the churches is harder 
to understand. Is the need for money so 
desperate—for 1,000 churches—that they 
become label-collecting agencies? 

Going back to the New Testament 
may be a bit solemn in this instance. 
But there is a couplet, composed by a 
prophet of our own times. James Thur- 
ber, that may be more apt: 

“He is by noble mind abhorr’d who’d 
make a Babbitt of our Lord.’’—Printer’s 
Ink. 








x * x 


WHOEVER in prayer can say, “Our 
Father,” acknowledges and should feel 

the brotherhood of the whole race of 

mankind.—TryYON EpwWarps. 





N.B.: CWS Instructions 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Since CWS has moved its offices to 475 
Riverside Drive, we have received many 
letters from church people indicating 
that they were forwarding bundles of 
clothing to this address. We have already 
received some of these cartons. 

Clothing donations, of course, should 
not be directed to 475 Riverside Drive but 
should be sent to our CWS centers as 
usual. 

We would therefore appreciate it if you 
would be willing to run the following 
notice in your publication: 

“Church World Service, National Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 
has moved its offices to 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 

“Contributed clothing, however, should 
not be directed to this address. Clothing 
donations should still be sent to one of 
the following CWS centers: New Windsor, 
Md.; Nappanee, Ind.; 110 East 29th Street, 
New York 16, N.Y.; 4165 Duncan Avenue, 
St. Louis 10, Mo.; 919 Emerald Avenue, 
Modesto, Calif.” 

IVANE SAULPAUGH. 
Church World Service, New York. 
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WHO CORRUPTS OUR YOUTH? 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.”—Proverb 22:6. 


GROUP OF MINISTERS were 

discussing young people. One of 
them who does a good deal of work in 
young people’s camps and conferences 
mourned the collapse of the Christian 
idealism of which he sees so much at these 
conferences. Not that the conferences 
themselves are running down, nor that 
young people in them today are less en- 
thusiastic for Christ and his cause than 
their predecessors were. What he meant 
was that as these young people grow 
older, and as he comes into touch with 
the identical persons as they pass into the 
young adult and older groups, he finds 
that along with the years comes a drop 
in enthusiasm. Not only that, but what 
enthusiasms they have are for other things 
than the Kingdom of God. Exactly what 
Saint Paul said the Kingdom is not— 
meat and drink, things that spell comfort, 
prestige, security—these capture their ef- 
forts, stimulate their eagerness, become 
the goals of life. 

In short, where once these young peo- 
ple stood out in sharp contrast to the 
“wisdom of this world,” now they are 
indistinguishable from worldlings who 
never had any dream or ambitions that 
Detroit could not fulfill. They have 
been corrupted—not into the life of crim- 
inals, but corrupted into respectability, a 
respectability whose standards are not at 
all those which captured the bright young 
people meeting by riverside or on moun- 
tain-top just a few years ago. Who cor- 
rupts our youth ? 


HE OTHER MINISTERS in the 

group, most of them pastors, agreed 
on the facts. As they came from different 
parts of America the unanimity was strik- 
ing. We certainly cannot say that climate 
corrupts our youth. We can’t complain 
that our John and Mary were all right 
till they went up North and those ma- 
terialistic Yankees took away their Chris- 
tian idealism. We can’t complain, on 
the other side, that our kids were fine 
clear-eyed young Christians till they went 
south to college or for a job, and the 
foggy moral climate of the South gave 
them a bad case of moral malaria. On 
the contrary, this loss of Christian in- 
sight and enthusiasm is a_ universal 
tragedy. (Not universal in the sense that 
everyone suffers it, but in the sense that 
it is found everywhere. ) 

We can’t lay it to education, for, on 
the one hand, college sometimes awakens 
zeal instead of putting it to sleep, and, 
on the other hand, many who never go 
beyond high school are just as much 
corrupted as the Ph.D.’s. We cannot 
blame time alone for this dampening of 
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the fires of youth. It is true, adults are 
less steamed up about things, and better 
able to dam up what gush there is, than 
they were when young. But the fact is 
that not every single young person is 
corrupted. If age were the sole factor, no 
one out of the teens could ever shine with 
enthusiasm; and we know this is not the 
case. 

Who does corrupt our youth? The 
older people in church and out, but es- 
pecially inside the church, these ministers 
thought. The young people’s own fam- 
ilies, in particular. There is a great deal 
to back up this sad conclusion. Take one 
question: What does the family talk 
about at dinner after the Sunday sermon? 
If they talk about the sermon (assuming 
all have heard it) do they say anything 
except to “pan” it? Especially after an 
idealistic type of sermon, maybe along 
the line the vesper speaker at the confer- 
ence followed, the old people are too like- 
ly to conclude not only that the minister 
is romantically wrong, but that (a) he 
can be forgiven, because that’s the way 
preachers are supposed to talk, and (b) 
he will get over it in due time himself. 


ARENTS MAY DO WORSE than 

corrupt their children’s Christianity. 
They can and sometimes do lead their 
children into juvenile delinquency. 

“We are overemphasizing material 
things, such as money and credit, and 
losing sight of spiritual values,” said 
Judge J. W. Hill of New York City’s 
Domestic Relations Court. “Homes of 
this kind produce selfishness and self- 
centeredness. Often they become broken 
homes.” 

Some years ago a professor of political 
science in a Christian college was outlin- 
ing to his class what he conceived to be 
the Christian line on certain public 
problems. He was taken aback by the 
reaction of his class. Though nearly all 
of them came from “Christian” homes, 
they one and all said, in effect: “Go on 
with you—that’s preachers” stuff. It’s 
not practical.” 

Those young men were simply saying 
what their fathers would have said, what 
their fathers no doubt did say in their 
hearing. 

Which brings up two more questions. 
Is it a common notion of church-member 
parents that when they promise at their 
child’s baptism to bring up the child in 
the “nurture and admonition of the 
Lord,” this promise is discharged at the 
time the child “joins the church”? Or 
shouldn’t the obligation be a much more 
lasting one than that? The other ques- 
tion is: What do parents do to see that 
their boys and girls get more than rare 
tiny doses of Christian ideals? It is a 
long time from conference to conference. 
It is a long time from Sunday to Sunday. 


Even if parents do no corrupting them- 
selves, do they take intelligent steps to 
fend off the viruses of the world’s cyni- 
cism between one Lord’s Day and the 
next? And do they even allow the Lord 
a day—do they think they have done 
enough for their children if they observe 
the Lord’s hour to keep it holy? 


AUSTRALIAN MODERATOR HITS 
AT ‘SPLINTERED CHURCH’ 


SYDNEY (RNS)—A. C. Watson, newly- 
elected Moderator of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly in Australia, urging 
greater co-operation with other denom- 
inations, said here that “a splintered 
church is a poor instrument to offer the 
Lord for the work he wants done within 
Australia.” 

In his inaugural address, he told the 
denomination’s General Assembly the 
church should “strive to show the unity 
it already possesses.” 

“To work with other Christians, whose 
organization is different from ours,” he 
said, “is always difficult, but we all be- 
long to Christ and should seek to serve 
him.” 

Dr. Watson stressed that the world 
faced by the church today is “revolution- 
ary in economic life, intellectual beliefs, 
means of communication and in reli- 
gion.” 

“Our highly technical society produces 
more and better material things,” he ob- 
served, “but it destroys the sense of true 
community and hardens class attitudes.” 

“The church,” he warned, “is weak if 
it becomes the spokesman for all that is 
antiquated in a world that is transformed 
with new ideologies and techniques. But 
if the church is true to her mission, she 
will always be herald to a new age.” 
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In loving memory . 


more meaningful when applied to a Memorial Fund with the 
Board of World Missions. 


. a phrase so often used, but so much 


Such a memorial is more meaningful because it not only per- 
petuates the memory of a loved one, but also helps spread the 
gospel around the world. 


Such a memorial lives forever in the name of one whose life was 
dedicated to His way. Only the income is used to support 
foreign mission work, leaving the original gift intact. 


A Memorial may be established in the name of a person living 
or departed, and may be started with any amount and added 
to by the original donor or by others. 


If you are interested in establishing a Memorial to someone you 
love, please write for further information. 


Address 


CURRY B. HEARN, TREASURER 


RBRoarRp oF VORLD Missions 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 





POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 
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San Francisco Presbytery 
Seeks Stanford Hospital 

SAN FRANCISCO (RNS)—Negotiations 
are underway between San Francisco 
Presbytery of the United Presbyterian 
Church, USA, and Stanford University 
for the acquisition by the denomination 
of the Stanford University Hospital here. 

Stanford recently moved its medical 
school to new facilities in Palo Alto, 
Cal. 

A leaflet was circulated among. the 
staff of the hospital which said univer- 
sity trustees wanted the church to pay 
some $700,000 for the hospital, in addi- 
tion to spending a large amount of money 
to modernize the building. 

The leaflet said the Presbyterian group 
is willing to take over the hospital’s ob- 
ligations to its staff and the public serv- 
ice obligation to the city but does not 
wish to make the cash outlay for the 
institution’s facilities. 


“ “ 
JICU Is “Great Asset 
. . . 
To Asian Missions 

The International Christian University 
in Japan is looked upon as potentially a 
great asset to the Protestant movement 
in Asia by S. Hugh Bradley, field secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian, U. S., Board of 
World Missions, according to a recent 
statement. 

Dr. Bradley’s opinion appears in a 
special brochure prepared and distributed 
by the Japan International Christian 
University Foundation emphasizing the 
100th anniversary of Protestantism in 
Japan. In his comment Dr. Bradley says: 

“The Presbyterian Church in the United 
States cannot claim any credit for the 
tremendous success of the International 
Christian University in Japan since we 
were not related to the Foundation until 
1957. However, our denomination is happy 
to have a part in this great Christian 
institution from now on. 

“We believe the International Christian 
University will be a great asset to the 
Protestant movement in Japan as it now 
begins its second century of witnessing 
and service. We pledge our interest, 
prayers and financial support.” 

Although the church was not officially 
related to the movement in Japan until 
1957, as Dr. Bradley points out, a great 
many individuals and groups within the 
church have been deeply interested in the 
program from the beginning and, accord- 
ing to some opinions were highly instru- 
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Now...an RSV Bible that brings even 
greater understanding of God’s Word 


THE REVISED STANDARD VERSION CONCORDANCE REFERENCE BIBLE 


Thislong-awaited edition of the RSV Bible can make read- 
ing the Bible more spiritually rewarding than ever before. 

Over 75,000 center column references have been added to 
the already clear, easy-to-understand RSV text of this 
Bible. Some listings refer you to other passages having 
a common theme. Others illustrate the meaning of a verse, 
complete the thought, or indicate its outcome. 

To help you find verses where a particular word or 
name appears, there is a /92-page concise concordance and list 


of proper names. And there are twelve maps in color with 
which you can trace Biblical journeys. 

Clearly readable type, opaque white paper, the best in 
cloth and leathers also help make this an edition of the 
Scriptures which your family and friends will use and 
treasure for years. 

The new RSV Concordance Reference Bible will make 
a perfect Christmas gift for your loved ones as well as a 
handsome and important addition to your home library. 


There are seven handsome editions from which to choose 


#4800X (shown at top of page): 
Maroon buckram over boards; 
India paper; leatheroid spine; 
headband; 2-color dust jacket; 
less than 1%” thick..... $9.00 


references 


#4807X, 4807XR. Black or red 
genuine leather; India paper; 
limp style; round corners; gold s 
edges; ribbon marker; boxed; 
less than 144” thick... .$12.50 





ALL EDITIONS HAVE... 


Over 75,000 center column 


192-page concise concordance 
List of proper names 

12 maps in full color 

More than 1,500 pages 


All bindings stamped in 
genuine gold 


3-color presentation page 
Easy-to-read type 
51/2 x 85/16” page size 


#4808X, 4808XR (not pictured). 
Beautiful de luxe edition; black 
or red genuine cowhide; Velson 
Super-Thin - Indopaque paper; 
semi-overlappingcovers;round 
corners; gold edges; ribbon 
marker; boxed; only 13/16” 
NRE gai oe cin sigs era core $17.50 


#4868X, 4868XR. Superbly 
crafted, de luxe edition; red 
or black genuine morocco; 
4 leather-lined; Nelson Super- Thin 
Indopaque paper; semi-overlap- 
ping covers;round corners, gold 
edges; ribbon marker; boxed; 
only 13/16” thick ..... $22.50 





Now on sale at your bookstore and denominational publishing house 


THOMAS NEtson & SONS 


Exclusive publishers of the Revised Standard Version Bible 
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mental in the initial development of the 
program. 


Four prominent women of the United 
Presbyterian Church, USA, are now in 
Tokyo on a special tour sponsored by the 
Women’s Planning Committee of the 
Japan International Christian Univer- 
sity Foundation. They are Mrs. Wright 
W. Brooks, Minneapolis, Minn.; Mrs. 
Edward J. Conner, Peoria, Ill.; Mrs. 
Frank C. Hughson, Loundonville, N. Y.; 
and Mrs. Howard D. Talbot, also of 
Peoria. 


Women’s Board Troubled 


By Inadequate Finances 


What to do when only 60% of the 
budget is received poses a major problem 
confronting the Presbyterian, U.S. Board 
of Women’s Work. That was last year’s 


problem. This year’s budget was re- 
duced below previous askings before sub- 
mission to the church. With approxi- 
mately 79% of that budget accepted, a 
curtailed program is viewed as a likely 
prospect again this year. 

The Board says its major decision is 
as to which part of its service to and 
for the women of the church and in coop- 
eration with other boards and agencies 
should be eliminated because of the lack 
of funds. 

The summer headquarters and confer- 
ence building at Montreat, N. C., the 
Winsborough Building, will be ready for 
inspection not later than mid-November, 
but the board heard a report indicating 
that anticipated gifts for the building 
are not being received to the extent 
that had been expected. With a construc- 
tion loan to be repaid, this had added to 
the agency’s financial concerns. 
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This Christmas... Read and Give 


The Revised Standard Version 
CONCORDANCE REFERENCE Bible 


@ 192-page Concordance and list of proper 
names @ Over 75,000 center column refer- 
ences @ 1504 pages @ 12 maps in full 
color @ Three color Presentation page 


Here, after years of work by scholars and 
theologians, is the Bible that combines the 
celebrated clarity of RSV text with the con- 
venience of center column references, a con- 
cise Concordance and other Bible helps. Any 
of these new editions will make a handsome 
Christmas gift that your family and friends 
will use and treasure for years to come. 


LESS THAN 11%,” THICK — INDIA PAPER 





Maroon buckram over boards ......................... --$ 9.00 
Black or Red genuine leather, limp style, boxed................scccccecssceesseeeee 12.50 
ONLY 13/16” THICK — with new, super-thin Nelson INDO- 
PAQUE PAPER manufactured especially for Nelson Bibles used 

exclusively in these de luxe editions, 
Genuine cowhide (black or red)....................0 
Genuine Morocco, leather-lined (black or red).. 


$17.50 
» 22.50 








Use this coupon to order from 
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— Maroon buckram (4800X).......... $ 9.00 
— Black genuine leather (4807X) 12.50 
——Red genuine leather (4807XR). 12.50 
— Black genuine cowhide (4808X). 17.50 
——Red genuine cowhide (4808XR)... 17.50 
— Black genuine Morocco, leather-lined (4868X) 22.50 
——Red genuine Morocco, leather-lined (4868XR) 22.50 
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Student registration this year at the 
45 United Presbyterian, USA, church- 
related colleges are expected to total well 
over 41,000, compared with last year’s 
39,000. 

i 

Schreiner Institute in Texas opened its 
37th year with a record enrollment. One 
feature of the new term is the opening of 
the Gus Schreiner Student Center on the 
campus, housing the dining room, post 
office, lounge, chapel, hobby shop and 
publications offices. 

eo @ 

King College, Bristol, Tenn., has an- 
nounced its annual scholarship contest. 
In this competition eleven scholarships 
ranging in value from $150 to $500 a 
year are offered. 

. 2 


Alumni Achievement Awards have been 
made to four men by Westminster Col- 
lege (Mo.) in recognition of their stand- 
ing in their chosen fields of work. The 
men are: Russell M. Bandy, Old Green- 
wich, Conn.; Maj.-Gen. Keith K. Comp- 
ton, Offut Air Force Base, Omaha, 
Nebr.; William G. Coxhead, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., and Turner H. Hopper, New 
Orleans, La. 

* * x 

Progress is reported by the Consoli- 
dated Presbyterian College at Laurin- 
burg, N. C., with some building contracts 
to be award in November and major con- 
struction anticipated early in 1960. 


UTSNY GETS $4,225,000 
TOWARD $16,000,000 GOAL 

New York (rRNS)—Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary of New York, the world’s 
largest interdenominational seminary, 
has reached $4,225,000 at the close of 
the second year of a long-range develop- 
ment program to raise $16,000,000 to 
meet the needs of its increased enroll- 
ment. 

Benjamin Strong, program chairman, 
said in announcing this achievement, 
that “an anonymous gift of $1,500,000 
recently received has brought us within 
$775,000 of realizing the initial goal of 
$5 million which is largely for plant 
expansion.” 

He said the institution’s program will 
enter its second stage in 1960 with con- 
centration upon a $6,000,000 fund to 
increase faculty salaries and complete 
the endowment of senior professorships. 


Results of the recent cooperative Pres- 
byterian Evangelism program in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., indicate that prior to the 
week of preaching led by Louis Evans, 
580 teams visited 2,214 families in the 
city, securing a total of 224 decisions for 
church membership. Top attendance at 
Ellis Auditorium during the week of 
preaching was 3,500. 
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PHILIP, WILLING EVANGELIST 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for November 22, 1959 
Acts 8. Printed Text 8:4-6, 26-38 


We meet Philip first as one of the 
“seven men of good repute, full of the 
Spirit and of wisdom,” chosen by the 
church in Jerusalem to care for the ma- 
terial wants of the congregation, in order 
that the apostles might devote themselves 
more completely to its spiritual needs. 
These seven men are never called deacons 
in the New Testament, but later when 
the office of deacon was universally es- 
tablished in the church they came to be 
regarded as the first to hold this office. 

It is interesting to observe that at least 
two of these seven men were not content 
to “serve tables,” but led the church in 
an enlarging conception of its funda- 
mental mission. Stephen was the first 
of the disciples to protest against the ex- 
clusive spirit of the Jews, and to repu- 
diate their claim to possess a monopoly 
of the divine favor; the first to see that 
the peculiar tenets of Judaism must be 
abandoned in order that Christianity 
might become the universal religion of 
mankind. This revolutionary conception 
of the gospel led to his martyrdom, but 
his idea ultimately laid hold of Paul, 
and through him took possession of the 
church. 

The severe persecution which broke 
out immediately after the martyrdom of 
Stephen only accelerated the growth of 
the church. Hitherto the disciples had 
confined their activities to the city of 
Jerusalem. Now they were scattered 
abroad through Judea and Samaria, and 
everywhere they went they told the good 
news about Jesus, and proclaimed him 
to be the promised Messiah, the Divine 
Son of God. As a result, little groups of 
believers sprang up here, there, and 
everywhere. There was no effort, how- 
ever, to win converts from among the 
Gentiles, and Jewish Christians were 
still expected to conform themselves to 
the ancient customs of their people. 


|. Philip and the Samaritans 

The first of these preachers—he was, 
of course, only one among many—to 
whom our attention is directed, is Philip, 
the second of the seven “deacons” to ad- 
vance the thinking and the practice of 
the early church. His ministry is de- 
scribed rather than. that of other better 
known figures, because it marked a land- 
mark in the development of the church, 
and was the first step in the broadening 
of the church from a Jewish sect into a 
world-wide brotherhood. 

“Philip,” we read, “went down to a 
city of Samaria and proclaimed to them 
the Christ.” (8:5.) 

To appreciate the significance of this 
Statement we need to recall that the Sa- 
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maritans were a hybrid people, descended 
from the heathen colonists, whom the 
Assyrians had brought into Palestine, 
and the poor Israelites who had remained 
in the land after the removal of the Ten 
Tribes. They worshipped the God of 
Israel on Mount Gerizim, which they 
claimed was the true place to worship 
rather than Jerusalem, and accepted the 
Pentateuch as their Bible. From the days 
of Ezra and Nehemiah the antagonism 
between the Jews and the Samaritans 
had grown more and more bitter, so that 
in the time of Jesus a true Jew would 
have nothing to do with the Samaritans 
and the Samaritans hated and despised 
the Jews. The feud between Jews and 
Samaritans was so bitter and of such 
long standing that it seemed as though 
nothing could ever heal it. Nothing ever 
did until Philip preached in Samaria 
and Jews and Samaritans recognized that 
they were brothers as they knelt together 
at the foot of the cross. 

Philip had caught something of the 
spirit of his Master or he would never 
have preached Jesus in Samaria. The 
fact that many believed and were bap- 
tized, and that this unexpected revival 
was acknowledged by the twelve and 
sanctioned by the presence of Peter and 
John, who afterwards preached the gos- 
pel in other Samaritan villages, indicates 
that human distinctions were being lev- 
eled by the gospel, and that the Christian 
church has taken its first great step away 
from a mere Jewish sect toward a uni- 
versal Christian brotherhod. 


Il. Philip and the Ethiopian Eunuch 


Leaving Samaria, Philip traveled 
southward till he came to the great high- 
way that ran from Jerusalem to Gaza. 
Gaza was on the edge of the desert, and 
this road was traveled by all of those who 
came to the Holy City out of Egypt. 

Philip was directed to take this route, 
we are told, by an angel. The word 
“angel”? means a messenger. According 
to Rackham, in his great commentary 
on the Acts, the word refers sometimes 
to a manifestation of the Lord himself, 
sometimes to a messenger of the Lord, 
acting as his instrument or interpreter 
(appearing to men in human form), and 
sometimes to an impersonal agent of the 
divine working, such as the pestilence 
that destroyed the army of Sennacherib, 
or the inward intuition of a man’s heart. 
Just how the “angel” spoke to Philip we 
do not know. It may have been through 
an objective appearance and an actual 
voice which could have been recorded; 
it may have been in a vision or a dream; 
it may have been as Philip sought divine 


guidance in prayer, he was moved to take 
this route as the most likely field of serv- 
ice; perhaps he was advised by friends; 
perhaps he was led by force of circum- 
stances; it may well be that he was not 
certain that it was God who thus directed 
him till later, when he reviewed all the 
circumstances in his own mind, he real- 
ized that most assuredly it was God’s 
messenger that had guided him. The im- 
portant point is that God still guides 
those who trust in him, that he still sends 
his messengers to point the way, and that 
the direction comes to us in different 
forms, though we may not be absolutely 
sure that it was God who led us until 
we look back upon the path we have trod. 
The vital question is not how does God 
speak, but shall we seek his guidance, 
and shall we follow it so far as it be- 
comes clear unto us. 


It so happened that at the very time 
that Philip was traveling to Gaza there 
was returning from Jerusalem one of the 
high officials of the Kingdom of Ethiopia 
(located as we all know now on the 
upper Nile, south of Egypt). He was the 
treasurer of the Kingdom. He had been 
to Jerusalem to worship; it is evident, 
therefore, that he was in some sense a 
proselyte. He was not eligible, however, 
for full membership in the Jewish com- 
munity. According to Jewish law a 
eunuch could enjoy no more than partial 
privileges. In addition, he was a Negro 
and there has always been more or less 
prejudice against men with different col- 
ored skins. 

This Negro must have been a very 
devout man, for he had been to Jerusalem 
on a pilgrimage, and now, as he sat in 
his chariot, he was poring over certain 
passages in the Jewish Scriptures. It so 
happened that the passage he turned to 
was the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, one 
of the great Messianic passages of the 
Old Testament which had been fulfilled 
in the life of Jesus. But the strange part 
about it was that the Jews did not apply 
this passage to the Messiah. They were 
so sure that the promised deliverer would 
be a triumphant warrior that it never en- 
tered their minds that he could be 
wounded for their transgressions, bruised 
for their iniquity, and that with his 
stripes they could be healed. Naturally 
the eunuch was very much puzzled. He 
did not understand the meaning of what 
he read. 

As Philip observed the man _ poring 
over his roll, the Spirit said to him, “Go 
up and join this chariot.” 

How did the Holy Spirit speak unto 
him? Not, we can be sure, in an audible 
voice coming out of the clouds; it must 
have been by a still small voice within, 
somewhat as he speaks to us. Philip felt 
that he “ought” to speak to this man 
about Jesus. As he reflected on the inci- 
dent later he was sure that it was the 
Spirit which prompted him. 

“So Philip ran... .’’ Why did he run? 
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No one knows, but it reminds me of a 
familiar incident in the early life of 
Dwight L. Moody. His Sunday school 
teacher, Mr. Kimball, had decided to 
speak to him about giving his heart to 
Christ. He walked toward the store 
where Dwight was employed, but as he 
drew near he began to reflect that the 
store would probably be crowded by cus- 
tomers and the boy might be embarrassed. 
Before he realized it he had walked a 
block beyond his destination. He turned 
suddenly and dashed back, determined 
to have it over with. He found Dwight 
in the back of the store, wrapping up 
shoes. As Mr. Kimball told the story 
later: “I went up to him at once, and 
putting my hand on his shoulder I made 
what I afterwards felt was a very weak 
plea for Christ. I don’t know just what 
words I used, nor could Mr. Moody tell. 
I simply told him of Christ’s love for 
him, and the love Christ wanted in re- 
turn.” And Moody gave his heart to 
Jesus. 

Why did Mr. Kimball run back to 
the store? Because the weakness of the 
flesh threatened to overcome the prompt- 
ings of the Spirit, and he recognized that 
he must act promptly if he was to act 
at all. So it may have been with Philip. 
He could think of scores of reasons why 
he should not speak to the Ethiopian 
eunuch. He experienced all the doubts, 
questions, and hesitations that assail us 
under similar circumstances. Philip did 
not wait to argue the matter out. He 
acted promptly and decisively and thus 
put an end to his questions. 

As he came alongside the chariot he 
was surprised to hear the familiar words, 
“As a sheep led to the slaughter or a 
lamb before its shearers is dumb, so he 
opens not his mouth.” The Ethiopian 
treasurer was a state official, traveling in 
style. Philip was only a private citizen, 
hot and dusty, traveling on foot. But he 
allowed no thought of social distinction 
to rob him of the opportunity to win an- 
other convert for Jesus. The way had 
been providentially opened and Philip 
was not the man to let it pass. 

“Do you understand 
reading ?” he asked. 

“How can I,” the eunuch responded, 
“unless some one guide me?” And he 
invited Philip to get in and sit with him. 
Without hesitation the white man ac- 
cepted his invitation, and sat down by 
the side of the black man. Of course 
there was no jim-crow law to complicate 


what you are 


the situation, but what if there had been ? 

The eunuch continued, ‘About whom, 
pray, does the prophet say this, about 
himself or about some one else?” 

Philip had his cue. Beginning with 
the passage in Isaiah he went on to ex- 
plain how the Old Testament prophe- 
cies were fulfilled in Jesus. 

They passed a pool of water. The 
Negro was a business man. He did not 
believe in procrastination in spiritual 
matters any more than he did in financial 
matters. 

He said, “See, here is water! What is 
to prevent my being baptized?” 

Another Christian might have said, 
would have said: “You are a Gentile; 
you must bind yourself to observe all the 
laws of Moses. You are a eunuch, and 
according to the Law you cannot be ad- 
mitted into the full membership of the 
church. You are a Negro and it might 
introduce complications into our Chris- 
tian community.” 

But Philip had learned better. Accord- 
ing to some ancient authorities, he said, 
“If you believe with all your heart, you 
may.” 

And the eunuch replied, “I believe 
that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.” 

That was all that was necessary. Many 
other things he would come to believe in 
the course of time, but this was enough 
for the beginning. Philip took the Ethi- 
opian down into the water and baptized 
him. How? We are not told and it is 
not important. The Presbyterian posi- 
tion is not that sprinkling was the orig- 
inal mode, but that the mode in itself is 
indifferent. If it were essential, or even 
important, the Bible would have made it 
clear. 

The eunuch continued his journey 
southward, rejoicing because he had 
found a Savior. Philip returned north- 
ward along the seacoast, providentially 
guided by the Spirit, till he came to 
Azotus (the ancient Ashdod). He worked 
his way slowly from this point till he 
came to Caesarea, preaching in every city 
through which he passed. He seems to 
have settled in this city, the Roman 
capital of Palestine, largely a Gentile city, 
where he was known as Philip the Evan- 
gelist. There Paul found him twenty 
years later, living with his four unmar- 
ried daughters, all of them active in the 
church. 

For Further Consideration 

1. We see in the eighth chapter of 

Acts how the Gospel of Jesus Christ be- 
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gan to break down the barriers that sep- 
arated man from his fellowman; how the 
church began to become a_ universal 
brotherhood in which, as Paul a little 
later said, ‘““Here there cannot be Greek 
and Jew, circumcised and uncircumcized, 
barbarian, Scythian, slave, free man, but 
Christ is all and in all.” (Gal. 3:11). 

Has the church finished its work in 
this connection? To what extent has it 
actually become a universal brotherhood ? 
What are the barriers that come now 
between man and man outside the church, 
inside the church? Can these barriers 
be overcome by the gospel of Jesus 
Christ? In other words, can the gospel 
heal the great cleavages in our modern 
society? Are they being overcome now? 
Why have we not made greater progress 
since the days when Philip preached the 
gospel to the Samaritans and to the Ethi- 
opian eunuch? Is progress now being 
made in your own community, in your 
own church? 

2. We have here a notable case of per- 
sonal work. The gospel spread rapidly 
in the first three centuries, not because 
there were great missionaries like Paul, 
but because men like Philip did not hesi- 
tate to speak to men like the Ethiopian 
eunuch about Jesus. 

In the New Testament we find the 
gospel being preached in all kinds of 
secular and unconventional places, in the 
street, on the shore, in a fishing boat, to 
a man up in a tree, and here is a chariot 
running along a public road out in a 
desert. So far as we know, Paul was the 
only great missionary in the early church. 
The gospel spread through the Roman 
Empire until it became the religion of 
the state (in 313 A.D.) not because there 
were great revivals like the one mentioned 
in Acts 2, not because there were eloquent 
preachers who could sway masses of peo- 
ple, but because women told their hus- 
bands, slaves told their masters, business 
men told their clients. The gospel spread, 
in other words, largely because of what 
we call “personal work.” 

Conditions in America today are dif- 
ferent from a generation or two ago. 
Very few come to church now for the 
regular services of worship, or for special 
evangelistic meetings, who are not already 
members of the church. If the gospel is 
to spread rapidly or more broadly in our 
own day it will have to be through per- 
sonal witnessing on the part of Chris- 
tian men and Christian women. 

At long last we seem to have discovered 
the method by which such activity can be 
developed on a large scale—the method 
of visitation evangelism. In no com- 
munity in which this method has been 
tried, has it failed. And some of our 
churches are discovering that the method 
need not be confined to a single cam- 
paign, but that it can be put on a per- 
manent basis. 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 
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BOOK NOTES 


The October 12 listings of Herbert H. 
Wernecke’s Christmas Customs Around 
the World was erroneously shown here as 
Christian Customs. The Westminster 
Press book deserves an accurate listing. 





x * x 


The Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
gave a reception during Sprunt Lectures 
Week at Union Seminary in Virginia 
in honor of John Bright, of the seminary 
faculty. The occasion recognized thea No- 
vember 9 publication of A History of 
Israel by Dr. Bright, newest volume in the 
Westminster Aids to the Study of the 
Scripture series. G. Ernest Wright of 
the Harvard Divinity School has de- 
scribed the new work as “the standard 
text in the history of Israel among Bib- 
lical students of the English-speaking 
world immediately and for many vears 
to come.” 

* * x 


AN EXPERIMENTAL LITURGY. By J. G. 
Davies, G. F. Cope, D. A. Tyler. John Knox 
Press, 72 pp., $1.50, paper. 

Something old and something new! 
We have it in An Experimental Liturgy. 
The word “liturgy” means “people’s 
work.” In this book it refers to the peo- 
ple’s response in the Holy Communion 
Service—a response called forth by God’s 
prior action in giving his Son to die on 
the cross for the sins of the world: “This 
is my body” .. . “This is my blood.” 
There is nothing older in the church than 
its liturgy. It is older than the New Tes- 
tament, older than Saint Paul; as old as 
that night when the Master-Servant “sat 
down with the twelve” in the Upper 
Room. 

This “Experimental Liturgy” is also 
new. It is a new look at something very 
old, and it is also an attempt to give 
a new shape to this central channel of the 
gospel’s communication—a fresh, sharp, 
compelling shape for the church of our 
time. In charting this liturgical pattern 
the authors have not given a hoot for sec- 
tarian or denominational vested pride, 
but have insisted that all “should be 
informed by the fullness of Christian 
belief and practice as it is preserved frag- 
mented in the separate branches of the 
church.” 

The authors seek to gather these frag- 
ments, to transcend—perhaps it would be 
better to say undercut—all sectarian di- 
visions, and to produce a living liturgy 
that is ecumenical, evangelical and cath- 
olic. They covet for the whole church 
ecumenical and liturgical recovery and 
this experimental liturgy is the fulcrum 
by which they would bring it to pass. 
An Experimental Liturgy merits our con- 
cern and our gratitude. 

Scott FRANcIS BRENNER. 
Carnegie, Pa. 
NOVEMBER 9, 1959 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 
Presbyterian, U. S. 

James C. Clark from Covington, Va., to 
the First church, Inverness, Fla. 

Albert B. Drake (UPUSA) from Atlan- 
ta, Ga., to the Cramerton, N. C., church. 

J. Sherrard Rice, from Tyler, Texas, to 
1324 Marion St., Columbia, S. C. 

David F. Murphy, from Memphis, Tenn., 
to 3727 Nashville Ave., New Orleans 25, 
La. 

Maynard C. Woltz, retired, from Harris- 
burg, Pa., to 334344 Fifth Ave., Belle, W. 
Va. 

Ralyn C. Parkhill, formerly of Arka- 
delphia, Ark., has begun his new work as 
the director of the Evergreen Presby- 
terian Vocational School, Route 3, Min- 
den, La. This is an agricultural boarding 
school for mentally retarded youths spon- 
sored by the Synod of Louisiana. It 
opened its doors to receive students for 
the first time this fall. 

Paul N. Gresham, pastor-emeritus of 
the Kenilworth church, Asheville, N. C., 
has been installed as pastor of the Mc- 
Carter church, Greenville, S. C. He re- 
tired last January after 25 years as pastor 
of the Kenilworth church. 

William A. Jordan from Cuthbert, Ga., 
to 601 22nd Ave., E., Cordele, Ga. 








United Presbyterian, USA 

T. Ralph Aiken from Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, to 251 Royal Palm Way, Palm 
Beach, Fla. 

R, Paul Beatty from Elderton, Pa., to 
Worthington, Pa. 

Howard D. Hannaford, from Tokyo, 
Japan, to Apt. 9, 1722 Cedar Ave., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Arthur M. Stevenson, Jr., West Ingle- 
wood, N. J., will succeed Harold H. Bald- 
win, Summit, N. J., who retires after nine 
years as secretary of the City and Indus- 
trial Work Department of the United 
Presbyterian, USA, Board of National 
Missions. Mr. Stevenson will work with 
executives of the synods and presbyteries 
in developing strategies for ministering 
in fast-changing city communities, 

Julio M. Garcia, from Fredonia, N. Y., 
to assistant minister of the St. Augustine 
church, New York City. 

John T. Callander, from 


Levittown, 
N. Y., to Port Jefferson, N. Y. 





DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 


Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 


Emphasizes Christian Character and 
thorough scholarship. 


Personal interest in the individual 
student. 


Beautiful campus; bracing climate; 
modern buildings; excellent equipment. 


A splendidly trained faculty of Chris- 
tian men and women. 


A good place for an investment. 








Richard B. Ross, from Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., to the Elmhurst, Pa., church. 

Gustavus Warfield from Rochester, 
N. Y., to the Prospect church, Maple- 
wood, N. J. 


DEATHS 


David Kennedy Ferguson, 74, died Oct. 
24 in Marshall, Mo., of a heart attack 
suffered three days earlier. He was pas- 
tor of the Marshall church for 42 years., 
retiring last year. He had been an invalid 
for the past three yeas. 

Walter Freytag, 60, professor of mis- 
sions and ecumenical studies at the Uni- 
versity of Hamburg died suddenly in 
Germany Oct. 24. He was vice-chairman 
of the International Missionary Council 
and chairman of the division of studies 
of the World Council of Churches. 


UNION SEMINARY, VA. 


Paul E. Scherer, professor of homiletics 
at Union Seminary, New York, will be the 
visiting lecturer in homiletics at Union 
Semjnary in Virginia for the entire 1960- 
61 session. The Alumni Fund will make 
this possible. During the current year 
James B. Torrance of Dundee, Scotland, 
will be the visiting professor in New 
Testament for the spring quarter. The 
Alumni Fund grew from $2,911 to $4,598 
during the past year, with 481 out of 
2,168 alumni contributing. 

Leonard J. Trinterud, professor of 
church history, McCormick Seminary, 
Chicago, will be the Sprunt Lecturer in 
January, 1961. 


SCOTLAND MODERATOR 


John H., S. Burleigh, professor of eccle- 
siastical history and principal of New 


College, University of Edinburgh, is the 
moderator-designate of the General As- 
sembly of the Church of Scotland. Chosen 
by the Assembly’s Commission, he is ex- 
pected to succed R. H. W. Shepherd upon 
election next May. Dr. Burleigh has been 
in his teaching post since 1932. 


RICHMOND STAFF 

Louise Farrior who has been director 
of the editorial department of the Presby- 
terian, U. S., Board of Women’s Work, 
Atlanta, will become associate editor in 
the department of educational literature 
of the division of Christian teaching in 
the Richmond offices. 

Fred C. Holder of the Mulberry church, 
Charlotte, N. C., will beome director of 
program for the Presbyterian, U.S., Men’s 
Work division Nov. 15. He succeeds 
E. A. Andrews, now secretary of the di- 
vision. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 

Justin Vander Kolk, professor of sys- 
tematic theology since 1946 at New Bruns- 
wick Theological Seminary (N.J.) of the 
Reformed Church in America, has been 
installed as president of that institution. 
New Brunswick is the oldest divinity 
school in America (1784). Its campus 
adjoins that of Rutgers University. M. 
Stephen James, the former president, will 
continue as a member of the faculty. 


DCEs 

Evelyn Boyd Clark from Bristol, Tenn., 
to DCE for the Druid Hills church, At- 
lanta, Ga. 





Error: Information is now available 
showing the Oct. 26 reference to G. Ray- 
mond White to have been in error. Mr, 
White died last August. 
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